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Introductory Statement 

The Center for Social Organization of Schools has two primary objectives: 
to develop a scientific knowledge of how. schools affect their students, and to 
use this knowledge to develop better school practices and organization. 

Thtf Center works through three programs to achieve its objectives, the 
Policy Studies in School Desegregation program applies the basic theories of. 
social organization -Of schools to study the internal conditions of desegregated 
schools, the feasibility of alternative desegregation policies, and the inter- 
relation of school desegregation with other eguity issues such as housing and 
job desegregation. The School Organization program is concerned with authority- 
control structures, task structures, reward systems, and peer group processes 
in schools. It has produced a large-scale study of the effects of open schools,, 
has developed the Teams-Games-Tournament (TGT) instructional process for teaching 
various subjects in element&ry and secondary schools, and has proJuced a computerized 
system for school-wide attendance monitoring. T^e School Process and Career 
Development program is studying transitions from high school to post secondary 
institutions and the role of schooling in the development of career plans and 
the actualization of labor market outcomes. 

•This report, prepared by the School Process and Career Development program, 
examines how differences between schools (institutional effects) and differences - 
within schools (individual experiences) affect students' later occupational 
status and earnings. 
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ABSTRACT 

The socioeconomic jconsequences of qualitative variations in educational 
experiences are evaluated for a sample of young adult males who were first 
surveyed in 1955 as high school sophomores and followed up in 1970. Models 
of Institutional influence and of within-school processes are developed for 

•a. 

both secon^iary and post-secondary education to integrate and refine the lit- 
eratures on school effects and returns to schooling. Rather impressive 
dccupational. status and earnings differentials are associated with gross 
school-to-school differences and with qualitative differences in educational 
experiences within institutions. Secondary school characteristics and 
experiences weigh particularly upon the market outcomes of youth who termin- ' 
ated formal schooling at high school graduation. We suggest that the 
traditional use o\^uap:feitative indices of schooling (i.e., years of school 
completed or certification levels) in assessing the market consequences of 
investments in education need to be supplemented by information on qualitative 
variations in educational experiences. Additionally, the likelihood that 
school experiences may have quite different implications for selected 
target populations deserves further consideration. The simplistic assumption 
implicit in much of the school effects literature that inst'itutional effects 
are homogeneous may actually mask quite important consequences for certain 
students;. v 
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SCHOOLINTAliDrSOCIOECONOMIC ATTAINMENTS: ' 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE INFLUENCES 

INTRODUCTION 

" The diverse literatures on education and social stratification 
reveal a distressing disjuncture between the expectations from theory and 
the evidence from research. Virtually every commentary on thevfunctions of 
schooling in industrial (sometimes limited to advanced capitalist) society 
posits (or, more often, assumes) a preeminent responsibility of schools in 
preparing students for and allocating them to their adult work roTes. While 
there often is sharp disagreement on precisely how it is that schools promote 
such career preparation, on what di^nensions of competency training are 
thought most significant, and on '.he valuation of this state of affairs, 
authors of such different persuasions as the functionalists Parsons (1959) 
and Moore (1969) and the radical econpmifcfs Bowles and 6intis^(1973, 1976; 
Bowlesr^977i Gintis, 1971) nevertheless find themselves on common ground 
in perceiving intimate linkages between society \s systems of educational and 
social strati ficationc Schools are thought not only to channel and certify 
their clients, but also to change them, either cognitively or non-cognitively 
(see especially, Dreeban, 1967), in ways dictated by the requirements of 
the prevailing economic order. 

The specific worker qualities that are thought instilled 
through schooling are themselves wide-ranging, runniny the gamut from cog- 
nitive facility to deferential docility (compare, for example. Mincer, 1974, 
with Edwards, 1976). Regardless of which of these are the theorists' 



preferred constructs, there appears to be quite" general agreement that' 
schooling and school organization are effective mechanisms for promoting 
them, and, hence,, for preparing studer\ts for their eventual work careers. 
The organization of schooling thus not merely rejects the prevailing 
economic and social orders* but, more significantly, it is an active agent 
in their reproduction (Bowles, 1977). 

These are impressive and recurrent claims for the efficacy of schools as 
social constructions, ^yet the assertions of these largely theoretic expositions 
find liitle support in empirical assessments of the actual impact of school 
•organization upon its clients (Jencks, et al. 1972). How, then, might the 
bold and persistent claims from theory and/or informed judgment be reconciled 
with the failure of educational research to document the seemingly self- 
evident? While we are open to the possibility that this more theoretical 
literature may well exaggerate the extent to which schools and educational 
experiences do in fact transform students in the course of processing them 
through, we nevertheless think it premature to draw such a conclusion from 
the generally non-supportive research evidence currently available. Four 
limitations of this and related literatures strike us as especially ^rouble- 
some. 

First, research on the contribution of schooling to the maintenance or 
alleviation of inequality, although voluminous and qtiite illuminating, never- 
theless suffers from a certain narrowness of focus. The most common concern 
in both the sociological and economics literatures is to estimate the socio- 
economic benefits accruing to marginal increments in educational attainment 
(Sewell and Hauser, 1975; uriffin, 1976; Mincer, J974; Bowles 1972). Such 
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assessments, relying as they do on simple quantitative indices of years df 
schooling completed, or certification levels, ignore the labor market 
consequences of qualitative variations in ^education deriving both .from 
differences between schools . and from 'diverse experiences within them. *An 
adequate investigation of the role of formaV education in reproducing socio- 
economic inequality from generation to generation must necessarily attend 
to these qualitative dimensions of educational inequality and how they, fn 
turn, affect the positioning of individuals in the stratification system (c.f 
Bowles and Gintis, 1973, .1976). 

Second, it is now generally appreciated that between school diffetrences 
are at best modestly consequential for cognitive growth, educational perform- 
ance and educational attainment (e.g., Coleman, et al, 1966; Mctsteller and 
Moynihan, 1972; Jencks, et al , 1972; Hauser, 1971; Hauser, Sewell /and Alwin, 
1976; Klitgaard and Hall, 1975). While these, unquestionably, are important 
products of schooling, they can hardly be thought to exhaust the competencies 
and qualities that might be assets in !he workplace (c. f. , Berg, 1970). The 
personal-qualities that actually make for a successful worker are not well 
understood, but suggestions abound in the literature and the responsiveness 
of such traits, aside from the few mentioned above, to Variations in school 
quality and to school experiences is virtually unknown. Inkeles' (1966) 
catalogue of the dimensions of competency might be a useful starting point 
for 5uch an exercise^ but even his seemingly comprehensive scheme falls 
considerably short of exhausting the reasonable possibilities. Various 
radical critiques of schooling emphasize its role in producing workers 
intellectually and dispositionally suited to the requirements of the hier- 
archical social organization of work characteristic of monopoly capitalist 
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production (Bowies' and Gintis, 1976). Qualities ^bch as docility, reliability, 
^punctuality, and deference to authority are assumed bWMarxist scholars to be 
the impor^nt products of school socialization (Eciwarda,\!976; Bowles and 
Gintis, 1976). That Such facets of disposition and deportment have been 



"alipost completely neglected 4ir) school effects* research underscores its narrow 
scope. ^ ^ ' 

/ '\ 

There actually .have been surprisingly few studies of school eiffects, 

\ 

either secondary or postsecondary, on adult socioeconomic achievemer^t; 

/ ^ \; 

therefore, we cannot securely conclude that school differences have little 
relevance for career attainments. In fact,^hve littlfe literature that ixs 
available, though hardly conclusive, suggests otherwise. Jencks and Brown 
.(1975), for example, found secondary school differences to account for an \ 
additional 9.5 percent (or 3.6% after corrections for degrees ^of freedom) 
of the variance in the occupational status of ypung men over that attributable 
to race, status origins, academic achievement, and educational attainment. 
Although comparable analyses have yet to be reported for earnings, the importance 
of per pupil educational expenditures for economic attainments has been /the 
subject of some study (Wachtel, 1975, 1976; Johnson arid ' Stafford, 
1973; Link and Rati edge, 1975; htargenstern, 1973). While the results of this 
research often are contradictory (compare, for example, the positive con- 
elusions of Wachtel, 1975 and Link and Rati edge, 1975 with the negative assess- 
ment .by Morgenstern, 1973), Wachtel (1975), in what is perhaps the most 
adequate study of this sort, concluded that secondary school "quality" remained 
a significant determinant of earnings even net of a variety of individual-level 
controls. Thus, there is at least the suggestion that the influence^f 
secondary schools on actual socioeconomic achievements may be appreciable. 



despite the generally negative conclusions forthcoming from school effects 
research on cognitive outcomes. Discussion of possible postsecondary corrse- 
^uences for socioeconomic attainment, also central to the present project, 
will be, deferred until a bit later. 

Third, "the traditional search for school effects, in focusing on differences 
between educational institutions, neglects potentially quite important qualita- 
tive variations in the educational experiences of students within a given' 
school setting. Thus,' the differential access to and utilization of resources 
within schools may be of far greater consequence for student social tzatiop 
and instructional outcomes than any disparities across schools in their personnel, 
facilities* educational philosophies, curriculum organization and the like. 
Research on the relevance of the quality and character of one's peer 
associates, on the intensity and frequency of contact with counselors and . 
teachers, and on one's secondary school track placement for a broad range of 
cognitive and non-cognitive products of the educational process clearly-^ 
suggest tljis possibility (Kerckhoff, 1976; Hauser, Sewell, and Alwin, 1976; 
Heyns, 1974; Alexander, Cook, and McDill, ,1978). 

We assume that such school resources also may have relevance both for * 
adult achievements and for the perpetuation of inequality across generations. ~ 
Enrollment in a college preparatory track, or the completion of particular \ 
courses while in high school, may contribute to occupational and economic 
success by equipping students with valued skills, knowledge, or attitudes." 
Enrollment in vocational or business curricula may also furnish students— 
especially those lacking college certification-'-with specific job-related 

skills. These, in turn, may be rewarded in the workplace in the form of ' , 

• ■ \ , 
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'Increased status or earninds. While evidence on the economic returns to 

■'<.••.■ • " • ••• . ^ 

vocational education in secondary st^ools is weak and inconsistent (compare 

■ •' . ■ ■ '• ^ / 

Hu, Lee» and S^romsdorfer, 1971 and Baker and Levenson, /1976)', vocational 

education nevertheless often is assumed to have considerable market utility, 

r 

especially for the occupational careers of disadvantaged youth (see "Vocational 
Education." Journal of Human Resources , 1968).^ Favorable interaction with 
counselors and teachers could result in more effective career counseling, as, 
well as greater (and more accurate) information on labor market conditions 
and employment opportunities, either or both of which may enhance career^ 
success (c.f., Parnes and Kohen, 1975).; Of course, to the extent that these 
variables are directly affected by status origins (see Alexander, Cook, and - 
McDill, 1978; Heyns, 1974) tjbey 'may also identify schooling mechanisms re- 
sponsible for intergenerational (jontinuities in economic position, a point 
of some importance in the radical critique of American schooling (e.g. , 
Bowles and Ginti's, 1976). ^ince the' importance of such factors as sources 
Of school influence has only recently been appreciated and since their conse- / - 
quences for students' eventual labor market prospects, have received scant 
consideration,^ we think this a particuTagly fertile line of inquiry for 
furthering ouV understanding of the linkages between schooling and socioeconomic 
well-being. ' ^ 

F.inally, virtually all studies of school impact on labor market outcomes 
have assumed that the determinants of occupational and economic success are 
similarly efficacious across all levels of educational attainment. Should 
this not, in fact, be -the case, and there »is good reason for skepticism 
(e.g.* Alexander and Eckland, 1975), then es-ttmates of the importance of 
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schpor experiences ftr adult success may be quite misleading, essentially 
confoundiTig together what might be quitj important influences for some 

. students with their trivial counterparts/for others. 

Drawing again upon the suggestions from labor economics, in this instance 
the implications of both neoclassical theories of human capital and various 
perspectivest on labor market segmentation (e.g., Gordon, 1972), it, might be 
Ipumed chat students at different levels of schooling typically are being 

irepared for. quite distinctive labor market careers with distinctive require^.^ 

ftients for effective worker performahcei If indeed the criteria -for "approprfa1i# 

carkr. preparation differ across levels of schooling, and schools are organized 

to promote tliese e^ds, then it seems plausible to anticipate-that variations in 

.. ■. — - /■" . ' ■■■ ■■■ ■ 

schooY;quality" at any leyel of schooling will be njbst (^sequential for the 

market prospects of students who terminate their format' educations at that 

-.-v ■ 
ilevel . Thus,, the. impact of differences in secondary schobt drganization and 

experiences shou'ld be at a maximum, for terminal high school graduates and quite, 
attenuated for ^'oufh who 'continue their educations into college (Wa'chtel , - 
1SI76|. for' these, latter youtlj, college experiences and characteristics should 
^exceed |hose of ,t|ieir:secondary„ schools, in their market consequences. The,- « 
rationale for this expectation is advanced persuasively by Bowles and 
.Gintis (1973: 87). / ' 

"...the work-related personality traits required of 
employees differ according to the 'work role ill question, 
Y.^- . those at the base of the hierarchy requiring a heavy ^^^^^^ ' 
^ emphasis on obedijencjb and rules and those at the top, 
^ . i . 'where the discr^etionary scope is xo * • , 

';r iiqiilring a greater ability to make decisions on the /ij , 



basis of well -internalized norms, this pattern is 

M' 

closely replicated in the social relations of 
schooling. Note the wide range of choice over 
curriculum, life 'style, and allocation Qf time 
afforded to college students, compared with the 
> obedience and respect for authority expected in ; 
high school." 

thus, for terminal high school graduates the job related skills acquired and/or 

, refined in high school should be more relevant for fli||||||lc! success sineii|p|( 

not orhy exhaust the stock of so-called human capital to be acquired by them 

through formal schooling, but also because they should be skills better suited 

to the kinds of work they are most likely to pursue. Additionally, in the 

absence of other screening devices .for these youth, such as college diploma and 
• ' mm.: ■ / • ■ -,■ • • ■ . ' ■ ■ 

evidence of. college performance, employers are more likely to draw upon ^ 

, information pertaining to the quality of their secondary school? and to their 
. educational experiences there in making hiring and/or promotion decisions. . 
We therefore anticipate tli?t the labor market consequences of '.variations 
in educational experiences and school quality will differ substantially across 
student groups'^^depending on the level at which their formal schpoling isj con- 
cluded. If such differences do. maintain and are pronouncecl, then the traditional 

* ^ " . ' / I - ■ ■ 

procedures for assessing the impact of schooWng may well underestimate that 
Impact by mistakenly assuming it to be uniform for all students^ « The , 
analysis, that follows considers this possibility through parallel analysis 
/of both the Ifetween-school and wi thi n-school-determi nants of labor market 
success' for terminal high school graduates and college-goers. 



We examine coTlege-goers separately, however, for yet another reason. 
Given the presumed need for highly-skilled, technological ly sophisticated 
manpower in advanced capitalist societies, post-secondary education is of 
increasing importance for the maintenance and growth of a knowl edge-based 
econoniy (Clark, 1962; Bell, 1973). Indeed, societal pressure for a profession- 
alized labor force is dramatically reflected in college-enrollment statistics; 
In the early 1970's, for example, over 50 percent of American secondary school.. 
fmAMites enrolled in some college program after high school graduation (Freeman, 
WWI. m are •bservinf, MlPMre, lUli "democratization" of higfter education, 
this in an era of nearly universal access to secondary education (c.f. , Jencks, 
et al, 1972). As institutions of higher learning have adapted to the changing" 
economic requirements of late capitalism, they have not only grown in size and 
In/number but also have developed new programs and restructured existing ones 
(Freeman, 1976). The distinctions both among and within pqst-s'econdary edu- 
cational iristitutions are presumed to have a substantial impact on the growth 
of .the "knowledge elfte" (Galbraith,. 1976; Bell, 1973) and on the subsequejit 
socioeconomic careers pf those who generate, disseminate, and manage technical 
expertise (Freeman, 1976; Reed and Miller, 1970). Emptrical explorations 
lin^ino schooling And social inequality, thus, should attend, not only to 

secondary sthool "effects," but also to the manner in which diverse college 

'" - 

exfteriences are implicated in the iritergenerationlat transmission of socio- 
econofj sucqess or fa j lure. 

A tnodest body of literature is, in fact, devoted to the role of post- 
secondary education, ip affecting career attainments (ip.g., Alwin, Hauser, anrf 
Sewell, 1975; Solmon, 1975; Reed and Miller, 1970; Wachtel , 1975, 1976)t 



^However, how it is that attendance at one or another post-secondary institution, 
or one's educational experiences^ wHhin such institutions, condition career 
attainments remains poorly understood. On the one hand, it is known that 
students are not randomly allocated to colleges (Alwin,^ 1974). Secondary 
school differences, status backgrounds, and academic ability influence the 
probability of college enrollment, and, moreover, affect selection into certain 
types of colleges (Alexander and Eckland^ t977)v Thus, a college education may 
simply certify the marketability or train^jbility 6f prospective workers without 
acittiMl^ changing them to a marketl degree {m the "screening" hypothesis, see 
Berg, 1970 and Layard and Psacharopoulos, 1974). On the other hand, colleges 
actually may equip their students with sh'lls and/or attitudes which provie 
valuable in work organizations (e.g. , Solmon, 1975; Freeman, 1976). The latter^, 
belief, xertainly, provided the rationale for n»ssiye inflows of public monies 
Into higher education during the late 1950's and 1960's. 4^ 

Early, and tq s'ome extent more recent, research on the socioeconomic 
careers of college* men often did not. (or could hot) take into account many 
of these selection or "input" variables* thus possibly resulting in 'question- 

able inferences concerning the efficacy of cotlege "quality" and/or experiences 

• • • . ■* ■ • . • ■ ^ . ^ . ,. . • 1 ■ 

within post-secondary institutions (e.g.:. Freeman; 1976; Spaeth, 1970; ^ 

' ^ *■ - " ■ ■ . ' ' 

Weisbrod arid,Karpoff, 1968; Solinon, 1975; Wales, 1973). The results of more 

adequately specified achievement models now available (e.g., Alwin, 1974, 1976b; 

Alwin,. Hauser and Sewell, 1975; Wachtel, 1975) indicate that institutional 

differences and/or apademic performance and course of study in college influence 

some Tabor market attainments (earnings, probability of promotion) but not 

others (occupational status; e.g., Alwin^ 1974?). 
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THE PRESENT ANALYSIS . * 

The present project addpei^ses many of the limitations described above and . 
integrates these various perspectives on schodlirig and inequality by assessing 
the occupational status and earnings differentials associated, first, with 
attending different secondary and post-secondary educational institutions andi 
second, with academic experiences and alTocative mechanisms situated within 
schools and colleges. For the reasons noted above, we examine these issues 
separately f Jr terminal high school gplfiMitf iitf epllege-goers. We ffipl to 
determine whether, how, and for whom between-schopl differences and within- 
school resources and educational experiences constrain subsequent labor market- 
achievement and thereby reproduce or nwLdlfy socioeconomic inequality^ . , 

f - > ' The Model , 
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The model to be .evaluated in this paper is presented schematically in 
Figure 1. In addition to including variables- examined in other research'bn 
general socioecohbmic*4chievement processes' (e.g. , Sewell "ahd'Hauser, 1975J 
Alexander, EqM and', and Griffin, 1975), it also has certain distinctive 
•features. Because so few data sets contain information on parental income . 

(the exceptions are Sewiell and Hauler, 1975; Griffin, 1976)^and religious 

. . . ' 

background (Fe'atherman, 1971), for example, our up'derstanding of their relevance 
for the quality of education received andi subsefluentlyT for adult achievement 
'Is quite. limited (for conjecture on such effects, see Bowles, 1972); Our 
present work also complements and expands- existinig research on the labor market 
achievements pf'-cOllege-^oers. Our college models include one important ''post- 
■ secondary institutional characteristic, college "selectivity" (A'stin, 1965) i 

^.: ;::t7": . .. m.^ 



and several indicators of experiences and attainments within colleges (e.g., 
.performance, receipt of honors; major; academic self-image). . Few studies 
have considered the importance of both college attributes and experiences for 
socioeconomic attainment. Following-Alwin (1974; 1976b; Alwin, Hauser, and 
Sewell, 1975), we also spiecify the impact of socioeconomic background, ability, 
and a variety of high school socialization and allocation mechanisms, thereby 
controlling for the influence of these variables on colili^ K^fi^tion ind 
perfo r—Uti IWl <ifiil^ 0^r%$ to Whieh th^lr €fPee/fes are mediated by 
subsequent ° college experiences. Finally, in the college analyses we also hold 
constant "Secondary scho ol differences (on the necessity, of this control, see 

Alexander and Eckl and, 1977; Wachtel^ 1975, 1976), thereby taking into account 

. - ' . • . . \ . f ■ • ••. 

patterns of /institutional' stratification across levels of school ing^fn assess- 

. ir.g college effects. This model is one of the few which simultaneously;' 

J nclude.s "indicators of high school and college quality and experiences^ , 

The causal' ordering of variV&les/'in this model was. dictated, where 
possible, by the time frame in which they were measured or, if iretrospectrye, 
to which they refer. Ttus, for example, vari^ables measured when the'Jrespon- / 
dents were high school sopTiomores (e.g., signiflcantoothef's* influence, goal 

* orientations)., are considered antecedent to senior "year outcomes (curricula, 

FIGURE 1 HERE 

I • ' 

cbursework, self-image, etc/), and all high school variables precede "college 
experiences.^ Di^disiohs regarding the ordering of variables measured at the 
same point in time were guided by the implications of specific item wording 
and judgments based on .their theoretical relationships (e.g*, Sewell, Haller, 
and Portes, 1969). Our specification leaves uhanalyzed the exact caiftal 



relationships between background statuses and school membership. As Hauser, 
Sewell and Alwin note (1976: 316), however, net effects are the major concern . 
of most school effects research, and the estimation of these are unaffected 
by the causality between background and school membership. 

PROCEDURES 

aiecurate assessment of the impact of school differencesV^quires proper 
controls for individual-level attributes , which may affect economic success ' 
(Hauser, 1971; Alwin, 1976a). Unless school^level determinants of socioeconomic 
achievement are unrelated to important individual traits that may have been 
omitted from the inquiry, inferences concerning the efficacy of school "quality" 
are quite likely to be erroneous. Jencks arid Brown (1975; 306) acknowledge 
this^problem in noting that their estimate of school effacts on occupatfonal 
status attainment may reflect unmeasured >student differences, and the various - 

■ " '. ^ ? . ■ ■ . ^ ■ ■. 

Studies by economists are subject to the same criticism. The analytic prov , ' 
cedures employed by most economists also are deficient in yet anofher respect. 
Ecojjomists typically relate anly one school resource <and often it is actually , 
measured at the district or state level), e.g., per pupil expenditures, to 
iitdividuaV earnings.' As a consequence, the estimated returns to educational » 
expenditures are probably biased upward due to the omission of other school- ., 
level attributes correlated with" both expenditures and earnings. On the 

. ■ ■ , .v . ■ • -. - i#. 

other hand, if this effect is interpreted as »;eflecting the consequences of 
attending. different high" schools, or of "school quality," as is typical, it 
likely is biased downward, since the one school -l,evel characteristic studied 
likely will not capture aTl_ relevant school-to-school differences. Upper-bound 



or gross estimates of the socioeconomic consequences of attending different 
high schools may be obtained by the method of analysis of covariance (see 
Hauser, 1971; Al wi n * 1976a), which is the tnalytic strategy emploa^ in this 
paper. ^ ttiw Hi! pmtHm fiftitions tUt ¥triat1on in varttblil Iftlff 



tl^^fh Mi betwHIMMIool xomponents, we can also assess the impact on 
socioeconomic inequality of educational resources located within schools with- 
out fear that such influences are contaminated by school -to-schbol differences 
(see footnote 1). . ^ 

Sample - 

The data for this analysis are based on a national sample of youth, first 
studied in 1955 as high school sophomores and followed up in 1970.; The original 
1955. survey bf almost 35,000 students, conducted by^ the Educational Testing ♦ 
' Service, in(?luded all sophomores in 97 schools. The survey consisted of two 
^ instruments: a twenjty item test of academic aptitude which measured. toth 
verbal and mathematical ability, and a questionnaire. 

The sample for, the 19^0 follow-up fconsisted of 4151 sophomores from 42 - 
schools. Usable follow-up^ data, were obtained for 2077 of these students, 
1130 females and 947. males. Our analysis is liinited to the male s^ub$ample. 
There were 525 men in our sample who reported havtng pursued an academic 
course of study in either a two year community college or a four year college' 
or university*. We identify these youth as "jollege g^ers." There were 338 
men who terminated their academic schooling at Cpr, for a very small number - 
of. students, before) high school /igraduation. Thete youth constitute the 
subsample of "high school graduates," and include respondents whose post- 

s.econdary schooling was restricted to either technicaT/vocationa'l traihing - . 

' . • "* 

. ■ ■ t ' ■ ■ , ■ ' 

or non-academic coursework. Men wi.th unknown educational attainments were 

. ■ ' ^^- on ' . ■ " °. 

O excluded from this analysis* f^\j ^ - 

ERIC ' .... ^ 



Variables 

1. Five background status variables are employed in this analysis; except 
for some missing data estimates, all were obtained from the 1970 sdKdule: ~ 
(1) motlMr's education and (2) father's education, scaled to years of schioling 
conplHllll (1> father's occupation while the respondent was in high school, 

Mied in the Duncan SEI scale; (4) a 13-item factor-weighted 'lacquisition" 
index of possess.ions in the respondent's household; and (5) parental inpome 
while the respondent was in high school, originally coded in 24 income 
categories and.rescaled into dollars by assigning the mid-poiiits of the 
income categories. • 

2. Religious background was measured by an item in the 1970 instrument. 
After extensive experimentation; we decided to use two dummy variables, rep- 
resenting a- "Catholic" background and a "Jewish" background. Because so few 
respondents from'^JewTs^^ did not enter college, this variable is 
not employed in the. ^inalysis of high school .graduates. 

3. Academic aptitude was rneasured with the 20-item test mentioned above, 
ahd was adminiistere^^by ETS during' the 1955 survey. ' v 

4: |ftn index of perceived^ peer college orientations was constructed by 
summing responses to two items from the. 1955 qMestionnaire, ''one tapping the i. 



college plans of the friend the respondent most liked and the other .reporting 
the proportion of peer associates attending or planning- tqv attend col legie^^^ 

5. Two indiqaitors. of the -influence of adult significant others were 
obtained from the 1 95^ schedule. One item pertcii.ned to school personnel and 
asked, "To what extent have yo'U discussed going to dq.l lege with the teachers 
or guidance counselors (advisors) in^our school?" Another item, comparably • 
worded, pertained to parents. The response categoriesi for both items were 
"not at all," "some," and "quite a lot." . 

6. .E4kffiational expectations were ascertained ,fro{n the 19^ 
r^Sj^nseis were trichotomized into "college-goers," "possible ;col^ 

Q and "norv^ollege-goers. " ; . " ^ 



— .7. Different indicators of occupational aspiration are employed for the 
college-goers and for the high school graduates, though both are based on the 
same item from the 1955 survey. For col lege-gbers, occupational aspiration js 
assigned iSEI scores. * For high school graduates, however, we employ a dumrny 
variable representing aspiration for a professional or managerial occupation. 
Preliminary work revealed that for high school graduates the simple distinc- 
tion between high status aspirations and lesser goals captures the relevant 
motivational content of such expressed ambitions. 

8. Academic self-image is a factor weighted scale constructed fromnine 

self-eValuation items in the 1970 schedule dealing with 'high school performance 

"I 

and problems, such as "I usually did a bit more than the teacher required" 
arid "I washj-t able to concentrate on what I read." 

9. \Senior year cuririculum enrollment, obtained from the 1970 schedule, 
is measured 'by two durmiy variables, "tpllege curriculum", and "vocational- 
coflinercialVcurriculum." v . ^ ^ 

10. Mathematics and science coursework was ascertained summing re- 
sponses to two items contained in the 1970 questionnaire, which asked how 
many semesters of mathematics and science were taken while in high school. 

• ■ ■ ■ . ■ '> ■ ■■ ■ .;v- 

11. senior class standing is based on a quintile ranking obtained from, 
principals in 1969. ^ 

12. Educationalattainment was originally reported as certification level 
(highest degree obtained)' and subsequently recoded into years of schooling 



completed. There is no variance in the educational attainment for high school 
graduates; hence, it is not employed In the, analyses for thdS^men . 



■ , 17 

13. Academic self-concept in college is a three item factor weighted 
scale. The items pertained to perceived iifficult> in "learning how to 
stu<ty". and in "keeping up with my grades" and to "lack of adequate preparation 
(in high school)." 

14. Grade point average in college was obtained from the 1970 schedule. 
-A ten category precbded scale was provided with categories ranging from "A or 
A+" to "b or less" in half grade intervals. A substantial number of college 
dropouts failed to provide cumulative GPA's, probably thinking that this item 
did not pertain to them, bgt did provide "terminal year" GPA's which also ^ 
were requested. When non-respondents reported only three semesters or less 
of college enrollment, the average of freshman year and terminal year GPA's 
was used as an approxima£ion>for cumulative GPA. 

15. Ah Index of the respondent's academic honors in college was calcu- 
lated by summing responses "to a question in the 1970 instrument^ "Did 
you eyer receive any of the following academic awards or honors as an under- 
graduate? (CiTcle as many a^s Sipply)." Nine types of honors or awards 

were listed, ranging from "Dean's List" and "Phi Beta Kappa" to "graduation 
with lionprs (cum, magna, summa)." 

16. College major was taken from the 1970 questionnaire. Individuals 
.who did not report their major as a "senior," or during their "last year," " 
were assigned their intended freshmah year major. After extensive experiment 
tation with a variety of coding- schemes, we decided to employ the following 
dummy variables: engineering major and business major. Roughly 40 percent 
of bur college-goeVs reported their major as one of thes^ categories. 

^ 17* College selectivity scores, indexing the *^uality of the colleges 



attended by these respondents, were assigned to the last undergraduate .insti- 
tution attended by the respondent using Astin's Estimated Selectivity Level 
Index. ^ In the event that information on terminal year institution was un- 
available, we used the seTectivity of the respondent's first undergraduate 
Institution. Selectivity is defined as "the total nurabei^of highly able 
students who want to enroll at the college divided by the number of freshmen „ 
admitted. Thtis, the greater the number of these bright students who apRly, 
relative to the number admitted, the more 'selective' the institution can be" 
(Astin, 1965: 55). A sizeable number of respondents attended either junior 
colleges or four year institutions which were not included in Astin*s rank- 
ing; consequently, selectivity scores could not be directly assigned in these 
cases. Average aptitude, scores within college selectivity categories within 
our. sample were used to determine the placement of these non-coded types on 

1 ' /. .... o •■ 

the Astln scale. * See Ale!|(ander and Eckland (1977) for more detail on this 
estimation procedure/ v. , ^ - 

18. Occupational attainment in 1970 was indexed by the Duncan SEI scale. 

19. Annual earnings (as of 1969) were ascertained frqm'the 1970 quest- 
lonnaire in a manner, identical to that discuissed above for parental income. ^ 

We occasionally employ other variables for control purposes^or to : 

' ■ ■ . ' ,\^ ' ■ " ■' 

elaborate on a particular discussion. "These include regional location and 

. • ■ " ■ , . . ^ ^ , ,^ 

the degree of urbjanization of the respondent's 19^5 and 1970 residences, status 

and aptitude compositions of high schools, and several post-schooling^ training 

* * . " ■ " ■ ^' ■ . 

activities ^and warlT experiences, including annual hours worked. In order 

— '<» ■ * ' ^ . ' . * — ** - ' . ■ ' 

to keep a rather complex design and an elaborate model from becoming even more 

unwteldy, these results are discussed where necessary, but not presented. 



ReisuUs 

School -to-School D j f f erehces ' . 

Table 1 presents means, standard deviations, and proportions of variance 
lying between high schools for the variables employed in this 'analysis. 

TABLE 1 HERE 

Generally, the amount of betweeD-school variance in these measures is quite 
comparable to other estimates (e.g., Heyns, 1974; Hauser, 1971; Hauser, Sewell, 
and Alwin, 1976; Alexander and McDill, '1976). 

In Table 2, we present estimates of the contributions of schools (included 
in the regression equations as a set of 41 dgmn\y variabl(Bs) to occupational 
status and earnings for high school ^jqt*^dua^ before and after controlling 
for the remaining variables in Figure 1 (see above). In Jbhese analyses, as in 
all that follow, bivariate data-present subsamples are employed., The results 
for VistWise deleted sampleswere quite comparable throughout unless otherwise 

, T"' ■ ' ' 

noted. 

TABLE 2 HERE ' 

Roughly 15 percent of the variance in occupational status is sltuat^ 
betWee^i schools (row 1). ; Control^ status and religious origins and aca- 
demic aptitude reduces this ^Ffec?^y^e-^Ei^ to 11.9 percent (row 2)^ which 
hardly is affected by the additional controls introduced in later equations 
(see roWs 3 through 5). Net of a variety of individual 'level variables, then,^"" 
including social background^, ability, and academic experiences and performances 
secondary sthool differences uniquely account for a^n additional 11 percent 
of the variance in occupational status attainment for high school graduates. 
School-to-school differences thus appear quite influentiajl in situating high\ 
school graduates t'^® occupational status hierarchy. , 



Even more impressive statistics are observed for annual earnings dif- 
• ferenttials. Nineteen percent of the variance^"- this dimension of labor 

market success lies between schools (row 1). Controlling for the remaining 

-> . ■. . ■ • ' . ■ , . . . 

...variables K«s little effect on this estimate of "school effect." Fully 15.5 ' „ 
percent (or 4,7 percent after correcting; for degrees^ of freedom) of the vari-- ^ 

*ance in the earnings of* terminal high school graduates "is accounted for by 

secondary school differences' even ^fter controlling for^ all other" variables 

in our model. Including occupational achievement . This represents 82 per^cent 

of^the entire variance si taated- between schools. In fact, secondary scnool/- 
differences uniquely account for almost two-thirds of the variance in fecohomic,' 

achievement v/hich is explained by all of the Variables (*6th within and be- 

tween school) Included in our "high school" mB^l (R = .248). ' 

: The data presented in table 2 suggest that eveh> af ter a period .of f if t6en ' • 

years, high sthools have a pronopnced impact on';,1:li{ejoccupat1ona^ 

economic successes of those students who do not go oo ^tb college. These schtfo^ 

eYf eVts , moreover, rival in importance achievement-^related 'pers 

'. » % " ^ ■ ' \ * -X' 
istics.^ It IS possible, of course, that our esti^iiates are inflated owing tov^^ 

. ■ ■ >, ' ' *. , ' . ■' . ' ■ , .. ' . 

the neglect of relevant individual level, attributes or conttiunity .qr^^^^^^^ 

characteristics which are correlated- wirh both secondary school quality and ^ ' 

career attainments, bulT our controls on background cfa,ara<Jteri sties ahd'school 

experiences are quite extensive. Moreover, additional controls (not /reported 

■■' \.:.^ ' ^' ' \ . ^ ■ - : ^ ' 

inltablesV for a number: of postrichool labor market activities, including, 
sie|f^r€parted source^s of^job^^^ hours worked and worx experience, 

and fpr regional differences (i • place of residence as measured by dummy ^ . 

yarTal),llS distinguishing' the Northeast,. NbHhvCerttral and Western, regions and 

' * ^ , -W ^' ■ ■' ' .. ^ '■ • . ' ' 

large tb^ns and metropolitan areas for both 1955 and J 970) reduce the unique . 

aontributlon of high school differences to-pccupational status attainments by 

only about 2 percent and barely-affect the e^st-fmates for earnings. Thus, 



the Influence of secondary schools or 5ocioeconomic achievements arfe pot ap- 

y ■ •' * f * ' 

preclably affect^e<J*^)y (1) extra-schooling "investments in human capital," ' 
(2) the respondent's place of residence in 1970, or (3) either the size of. 

the community gipn of the coiiptry j'n which the respondent's secondsjry 

5 *. * . 

.school was located. " j ^ 

In Table 3, we present the gross jind net contributions of schools'to the\ 

; variance in these labor market ^outcomes for college-goers. Consider first 
occupational' $tatus. .Less variance in this dimension of career achievement 

--- — Is-sttuated between schools for col liege-goers than for high school graduates 
(about nine and fifteen percent, respectively).^ Additionally, the net 

between school variance, as suggested by our "high school" model, is markedly- ' 

f * ■ ' 

TABLE 3 HERE . ^ . , 

* lower for those students who obtain at least ^ohie college. For example. 



controls for background characteristics and school process variables reduce 
the effect of schools to 4.75K (row 5). This compares to 1,1 percent for high - 
school graduates (row 5, Table 2). Controls for the educational attainments 
of these worker*; (row 6) reduce this figure still further, to 3.3 percent 
(or .055 after adjustments for loss of degrees of freedom). Thjus, educational 
attainment, which itself is moderately affected by school differences (see ^ 
footnote 6), is one of the mechanisms by which schoo.ls affect occupational ^ ^ 
Status. Further controls for post-secondary educational experiences, including 
colJege selectivity, do not reduce' this "net" estimate appreciably (row 9). ' 
Hi-gh schools, then, do not appear to be markedly influential in the occupa- ' 
tional status achievements of college-goers, regardless of whether or not post- 
secondary educational ' experiences are controH ed^- J — 1_ 



Arfnual earnings^ on the other .hand, aVe much metre sensitive €o school ^ 
diffeVences, even for these relatively highly educated workers. About 17.4 
percent (10.4% adjusted for degrees of freedom), of the variance in earnings 
of college-goefs is situated between high schools (row 1, Table. 3), but this 



1$ reduced to slightly over 10 percent after controlling only status and 
religious backgrounds and ajcademic aptitude. Additional controls for the 



school pr^ocess var4^bles (rows, 3^ , years or scnooTlngrcoii iple L ed ( row 6) , 

' and occupational status (row 7);, further reduce the net between schqol variance 
only slightly, to 9.3 percent (or 2,8*-after adjustments for loss of degrees 
of freedom). Secondary school differences, then, do appear to be modestly 
Important in creating inequalities in the economic attainments of ^workers 
•with at least some college education, even after controlling for various 
college characteristics, experienced^ and attainments (row 10). Finally, 
controlling for the respondent's J955 and*i970 place-of residence and post- 

- schooling job? experiences discussied above starcely affects (l?y less than 
.5%) this estimate of the net effect of secondary school^, a finding already 

— obser ved" for~hi gh - school graduates 



We hypothesized above that socioeconomic cbnsequehces of secondary school 
differences should be more pronounced for workers who terminate thefr formal 

schooling with high school graduation. ^ The ^data presented in Tables .2 and 3 

. * -■ , • ■ ■ • 

support this propositi' on. Moreover, since college experiences are largely 

Independent o€ high school differences, these differential secondary school 

, effects do not reflect merely secondary school differences in the likelihood 

^ " . ' • ■ ' " \ . . ' 

of thelr-gi^^duates • attending more or less selective colleges on of tfieir 

haying qualitattvely different experiences and attainments in college. / 

•* * % ' ■ . 

/ '. '\ ■' ■' ' ' 

' Within-School Effects 




Jij st'as with -th g - hptwp^n-^ chpol analysis, the wi thin-school results, though 



sdmewhat mixed j generally are if^nsrstent wit^ our expectations. Tables-4, 5 

and 6 present the withih-school regression s.Jopes for the two student groups. 

• * 

Only aspirations for a high status white-collar job and scientific and mathe- 
mati.cs coursework positively affect the positioning, of high school graduates 

■ ■ ' 28' , 



In the occupatiormi status hierarchy (p^nel A).,? 



TABLE 4 HERE 

The positive consequences of career ambition are not particularly sui^prisfng 

'/'•<• ' •■ " ' 

(e.g., Sewell and Hauser, 1975). That coursework enhances occupational 

achievement may, however, shed some light on. how schooling actually affects 

adult labor market success. Employers are unlikely to know about such course- 

work^-except perhaps indirectly through educational certification, which is 

constant for these men, or secondary school differences, which are statisti'C- 

. ally controlled— and, therefore, are unlikely to reward job incumbents simply 

for having taken such, qogrses. : It does appear, then, that at least these 

school ex periences enhanc e job-related skills or attitudes, a finding more 



consistent with the "productivity" (e.g. , iMincer, 1974) or "attitudinal " ' 
' (e.g., Bowles and Gintis, 1976r Gintis, 1971) hypotheses than with the "screening" 
interpretation of school and schooling effects on market success (e.g-.. Berg,. 
1970). We also note that neither occupational aspirations nor coursework affects 
the occupational success of =college-going men (see Table 5), thus supporting, in 
part, our thesis that high, school based factors are more important for high 
schoofl graduates. - , 

.,, • ' • 
TABLE 5 HERE ' , 

Turning next t^ the eat-nings of high school graduates (Table 4, Panel B), 

the only significant determinants 'of economic attainments. are teacher" contact, , 

9 ■ ■ ■ ■ " . „ ' ' 

high schoo l a cademic trac k, and occupational status (class rank, registering ■ 



a standarized effect of .099, faVIs just short jof conventional- levels'of statisti- 



cal significance). While the item tapping teacher and counselor influence asked 



29 



specifically about "going to coTl.ege, ' it might possibly index more general 

^ • <• * ■ • . ■ 

— te a ch e r a nd rn ii nsplnr pnmnrflgpments and infl nfi p ces as well. Interestingl y, it 
' ir> not teacher influences which affect, the subsequent earnings achievemfents of 
'col I ege- goers but parental siippprts (sep Table 6). For h*igh school grad- 
uates, on the other hand, parental influences; are trivial (Table 4). Again, 
we must note that while the question measuring^ga rental encouragement ref- 
.fered to educational' outcomes, its importance here*' may reflect other kinds of 
influences or motivations which we have not measured directly. , 

We think.it important that for college goers, parents are important 
sources of interpersonal^ influence, while for high ^school graduates it fs 
;School personnel who predominate. This., of course, is consistent with our 
assumption that secondary school influences are more consequential in the 
socioeconomic-careers of high school graduates' than in tne careers of 
colleg€^*goers. We note^also the large differences, in the expected direction^ 
in the economic benefits of high school academic performance (STAND) for the 
two groups. Other notable differences between the two groups are the smaller 
economic benefits accruing to occupational rank and the larger status origin 

(especially ^parental income). and religious background influences on -annual 

. * . . * ■ 

earnings airjong college-goers. Only for college-goers, then, does there 

appear to be any appreciable '^inheritance" of earnings and other status 

advantages and liabilities. 

Such intergenerational transmission of parental income or wealth was * 

observed earlier in, these CAlexander, Eckland, §nd Griffin, 1975; Griffin, 

' 1976 ) and the Wisconsin data (Sewell and Hauser, 1975; Alwin, 1976b), and 

has been the subject of much conjecture (Bowles, 1972), but the finding has 



yet to be "explained" (in a statistical sense). The data presented in Table 6 
offer at least a partial explanation. Controls for post-secondary educational/ 
experiences reduce the parental income coefficient by about a fourth, from 
.d98 to .077 (compare column 9 with columns 5 and 7). Youth from high income 
families tend to enroll in more ,select colleges and have a somewhat greater 
probability of pursuing a business-related major (perhaps a proxy for Income 
^ asRif-ations-see Freeman,. 1976) while in coMeqe (not shown)-. College selec- 
tivity and college major are thus the only appreciable mediators of parental 
Income effects identified in our model. Alwin .(1976b-; Alwin, Hauser and Sewell. 
.1975) also found college differences to account for a smaJl amount (6%) of the 
impact of parental income in the Wisconsin data. Our analysis reproduces this 
result,^and suggests as well that the acquisitTpn of job-related skills in ^ - 
-^-€oHeg^hrough-oneJ^o-14ege^najor:^may-a4^o-s^ 

fnequalities across generations, albeit only to a modest degree (while the 
structural estimate of parental income is not. significantly different from 
zero, this, of course. Is partly a function of our relatively small sample 
size),^ ; ' 

We consider, finally,- the impact of level of education and college 
experiences on socioeconomic achievement among college-goers. Each year of- 
education yeilds a, status payoff .of about 2.9 points (Table 5, column 7) and 
Is worth $111 annually ^Table 6, column 6), of which about $91 (or 82%) Is 

* * • 

the direct effect of edi cational a,ttaihment within levels of occupational " 

10 s- ' ' ' - 

status (column 7). This statistic-^ Increases to over $200 annually after we 

control for a variety of labor mark e t exp e ri e nces a n d t r aining activities — f - 

,(not shown), most of which are negatively correlated with educationaratfalnment 



(the longer one. stays in school the less opportunity he has to acquire market 

experience,. Griffin, 1978). College selectivity registers only mindf 

\ ' . ■ ♦ , ■ ' ' ■ . ' ■■ .5, 

Influences on occupational status '(Table 5, column 's) and earnings (Table 6, 

column 7), even in the absence «f controls for secondary school differences , 

(not shown). Data limitations preclude, our evaluating the effects of any other 

cc'iTege characteristics, and, because of this, we probably are underestimating 

the importance of all college diffen;ices (e.g., Alwin, 1976b; Solmon and 

Wachtel, .1975) . . ; f 

^ Although college selectivity, has little impact on the labgr market \3tJtcomes 
of these men, some college experiences and outcomes do facilitate occupational 

1 

and economic attainments. Acaderoic performance* "in college, for example, 

■ • ' ■. " 

significantly affects occupational status (Table 5, column 7), while' majoring 
_JAJ»iJSiiiess_j)iL_en^glneering yields returns, net- of occu- 

patlonal position. Independent of a mul tiplicit;y of other factors",, Vncluding. 

secondary school differences and college "quality" (as-meksured by selectivity), 

certain postsecondary schpoling mechanisms thus affect both the placement of. 

men in high status jobs -(academic performance) and, subsequently, economic 
.attainments (college major). ;> 

.SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

* . ' ■ 

Advancfed capitalist societies, characterized as they are by a meritocratic 

§tate tdeology, a knowledge 'intensive market economy, the'ethos of produc- - 

^ . ' * ..■■*. • / ' .. ' 

tlvity and efficiency, and structured social inequality, place extensive and 

■ , ■ ^ ' ' ' * ' ' ^'^ . 

poss i bly con t radi ctory demafids-upon i ts f or ma l educational institutions. Schools 

are chartered not only to socialize youth into general adult roles but also to 



J/... • . 

. — 

identify and subsequently train adolescents for what are thought to be their 
appropriate wor;!^ careers. Additionally, schools are one— and possibly the most 
important— areria in which economically handicapped youth are thought to acquire 
the cognitive and noncognitive skillis necessary for them to escape tLeir dis-. 
advantaged status origins (Coleman,. et al., 1966). The social organization of 
.schooling, tli.us, ideally is structured so as to facilitate individual achievement 
while, simultaneously, ensuring that late capitalism's social, political, and 
economic requirements are suitably met. The institutional missions of formal ' 
education thus are wide-ranging,'. and perhaps mutually antognistic. 

Thus, to the extent that any one objective of schooling assumes paramount 
importance^ other institutional goals may be slighted or actively subverted. 
Marxists believe that schools are not neutral agencies in the clashes among 
different status and economic grotrps, but are, in fact, vehicles to be used 
by the dominant cl^asses to reproduce the prevailing capitalist order (Bowles, 
1972; 1977; Bowles and Gintis, 1973, 1976). Late capitatiaffll^ it is argued, 
re<iuires a w,el 1 -disci pi ined^motivatedTand productive'' labor force and the 
social relations of education are assumed to produce- precisely these qualities 
ih students. Hence, schools do not "liberate" their clients from their pasts 
(i.e., the goal of social mobility) but rather prepare them to^ assume their 
"proper" place in soc'iety's stratification system. Surely, though, not all 
strategies of school organization are equally efficacious for discharging these 
prescribed missions, yet, ),as we noted in the Introduction, almost two decades of 
cross-disciplinary research has failed to produce compelling evidence that schools 
actually perform the ends attributed to them by either Marxists or functionarlists." 



Me argued in this papSr, however, tnat limitations of the accumulated 
literature on schooling and social stratification are such that it would be 
prematare to draw firm conclusions 013 these matters. Four major problem areas 
* were identified in this research: (1) over-reliance on pureljr quantitative 
Indices of exposure to schooling (i.ev, years of schooling completed); (2) the 
student outcomes typically evaluated (e.g. , test performance); (3)' the near 
exclusive concern with school-to-school differences and the attendant paucity 
of research on the impact oY within-schddl resources; and (4) the use of undif- 
ferentfated student populat-^ons, a practice which may obscure the importance of 
schooling for adult socioeconomic success and in transmitting inequality from 
generation to generation. , 

We attempted to redress-some of these deficiencies in assessing school 
effects on socioeconomic inequality. We conclude that qualitative variations 

in the educational prpcess, deriving both fjTO'n differences between schools and 

^ .> • 

from alloCiVcive mechanisms and educational experiences within them, do, :(in fact, 
have important socioeconomic consequences for men early In their labor- force 
careers and that such school effecjjs may be more or less pronounced for selected 
groups of students. The finding that the socioeconomic success of terminal 
high school graduates is considerably more responsive to characteristics of 
their secondary schools and to experiences therein than is that of college-goers 
may have .^especially important implications both for our appreciation pf how 
school Qrganizat4on affects strati ficaftion outcomes and, more generally, for 
the conduct of future school effects research. Our successfully having drawn 
upon the implications of widely , accepted theories from labor economics to 
identify outcomes and youth particularly responsive to variations in school 



organization and experiences suggests that the search for "unusually effective- . 
schools" (Klitgaard and Hall, 1975) might profitably be cbmplementeil 
theoretically tnformed searches for especially sensitive student populations.: 
The. customary conduct of school effects research, in implfcitlyassuming uniformitj 
of impact, may actually mask quite substantial corisequences of yariatl _ 
school prganizatipn; and quality for>selected .st'uderits/V^^^^ the, generally 

negative concl usions reytewed earl ier regardiiig schoqi fmpac subjective, out — 
comes,,, arademic perfprmance and^educational attainment may merit reconsideration. 

We see at least four iforther implications 'of this study. FirsV arguments 
which purpoVt to explain that portfon of the inequality in earnings not 
accounted for by traditional "status attainment" variables (e.g., social 
origins, ability, educational atta^inment,' occu'patiofial status) by the use 
of such nebulous and unsatisfactory concepts as "luck" (e.g. , Jericks et. al . , 
1972) are, at least in pa.rt, incorrect. For both groups of men stuc^jied here, 
high school differences are quite important in explaining their differential 
economic achievements.^^ This is not to imply that random disturbances are 
of no- consequence; indeed, they are, especially for men early in thoir socio- 
economic careers (e.g.. Mincer, 1974). Nor are we suggesting that career 
attainments, especially eamifi'gs, are predominantly determined by educational ^ 
experiences and certification, for clearly most of the variance in earnings 
is orthogonal to the secondary and post-secondarV schooling processes measured 
here. Hence, our results suggest that both Marxists and functionalists may 
overstate this linkage between educational and -social stratification. He are 
arguing, however, that researchers should assess thelmpact on career attainments 
of .a variety of qualitative variations in the educational experience (not tp 



mention labor market conditions and experiences) before resorting to the use 
of such catchalls as "luck" or "personality." 

' Second, Duncan's (1969: 104) argument in behalf of simple quantitative - 
measures of educational attainhierit ("Inferior [school] quality at-any one level 
of the school system is likely to result in impaired chances of proceeding to ^ 
the* next level Hence, school years^ completed has partly built into it a 



-^correTation wTth quail w while plausible and undoubtedly correct, cannot 
justify the exclusion of direct measures of school "quality" in earnings ^ 

functions. Although the quantity and quality of schooljng, are cp.rreiat 

they are conceptually and empirically distinct. The consequences of this 
obseryatfon are two-fo3d. On the one hand, to exclude school-to-school dif- 
ferences from achievement models re'sults in underestimatihg the influence of 
"schoaling" in its most general sense. For example, we found for college-goers 
' that,. net of years of schooling completed , high school differences registered an 
important |mpact on earnings. On the other. hand, to assume that educational 
attainment is itself a .proxy for school quality, and thus to exclude school 
differences from earnings functions for this reason, may lead to "severe biases 
fn our estimates of ,^th^^eff1cacy of individuaT-level resources. Our data 
suggest, for example, that this is of crucial importance for correctly estimating 
the effects of social or, religous* backgrounds on adult' attainment, since these 
variables are more\trongly correlated with secondary school differences than 
are yrithin-scnool resoUi;^ce,s. 

third, insofar as scht^ls and schooling mechanisms. are implicated in the 
reproduction of socioeconomicXinequality from generation to generation (e.g.,' 
Bowles, 1972, 1977; Bowles and Gtiitis, 1976; Gintis, 19/1), attention should be 



devoted to Dost-secondary educational institutions and to the differential ' • 

• access to and utili2atio,n of resources located within them. Our results sug — 

gest that these mechanisms both enhance career achievements and transmit -some 

oT the benefits associated with advantaged social origins. Fourth^ our finding 

that educational certification (i.e., level of schooling) interacts with several 

other variables in bur analysis suggests that socioeconomic achievement processes 

nay not be uniform even fof^ an age-homogeneous sample of white men (racial and 

gender differences in these processes, of^eourse, are well docu mented, e.g.,. 

Treiman and Terrell, 1975). We have dis.cussed t^e implications af only one 

such- possible complication, but achievement processes also may differ by class 

, position^ (Wright and Perrone, 1977), labor miarket sector (Gordon, 1972),. 

occ'upation (Stolzenberg* 1975) , and otherisocial aggregates. Such differences 

must be more thoroughly understood before we can securely. generalize about 

the processes governing socioeconomic syccess. ' • . 

Finally, in assessing our own effort, we believe this inquiry important 

not only for the conclusions we have offered, but as well, and perhaps more 

significantly so, in its framing aft agenda for exploring (1) the impact of school 

differences and withih-school processes on the labor market careers of men 

(and, hopefully, women as well in future research) differing in levels of ed- , 

ucational certification and (2) how such diverse educational experiences . 

function to reproduce social inequalities over time; Certainly our analysis is 

not unflawed.- The small sizePs of our samples, their known biases, the relatively 

few schools represented in our data, the crudity of many of our measures 'and 

the unavailability of others- that might have been desired, all dictate that our 
■ -■ i 

results be used 'cautiously and be considered, tentative. We therefore urge other 

researchers to collect and/or analyze better data to either support or disprove 




our conclusions. Our intention in this paper has not been to provide definitive 
answers^ but, ra-ther, to provide enougfi empirical evidence to stimulate the 
interest and thought of others and to avpid premature closure on relationships 
between social origins, "schools" and socioeconomic inequality in American : 
society/ 
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Footnotes 

1. While several studies have estimated the importance of school -based social 
supports and interpersonal resources for socioeconomic achievements (Sewei; ■ 
and.Haiiser, 1975; Sewell, Haller, and Portes, ' 1969; Alexander. Eckland, and - 
Griffin, 1975"; Alwin, 1974), none insodoing has controlled for secondary 
school differences. If schools do, in fact, affect labor market behavior^'. 
school differ^ces must be taken into account or inferences about within- /" 
school (or individual) processes may be misleading, the counterpart of the 
school effects "fallacy" (Alwin, 1976a). Additionally, none of these studies 
considers V»hether t|e labor market "consequences of school "experiences ^ary 
for students with different levels of 'educational certification. We discuss 
the- potential importance of these interactions as our final point in the 
introduction. ' 

2 The technical details of the analysis of covariaifice and of its application 
to the study of school effects are developed thoroughly in the references 
cited. The procedure prl^umes homogeneity of regression ^within schools, a 
condition which we have not formally evaluated in the data used in the present 
project. We feel justified in assuming such,' however, in that.no project 
which has tested for school interactions of this sort has'obtained substantively 
interpretable differenc,es (Alexander and McDill, 1976; Alexander, Cook and . 
McDill, 1978; Hauser, 1971; Hauser, Sewell and-Alwin, 1976;" Heyns, 1974).- 
3. Evidence bearing on the. assumption that "selectivity" indexes college 
"quality" may be found in Alwin ,(1974) and Solmon (1975). Based on data < ' 
presented by Solmon (^975), we^calculate that the average correlation between 
selectivity and eight other, cpllege attributes, all of which fre presumed to 



.34 * > 

. .. . ' - ■ •. 

tap Institutional quality, \s .693. The nini attributes are: average S.A.T. • 
verbal scores; average^ S.A.T. mathematics scores; average faculty salary; 
per--student departmental expenditures; basic income per student; basic exRendi- 
tures per studerit; overall Gourman rating; arid Gourman atademic rating -a . 
(SoTmoh, 1975: 543). , ' / - 

4. Unless otherwise natedv figures have not been corrected for loss, of 

•V. - . . 

.. i' ■ • • \ ' ' " 

degrees of freedom due to the number of school dummy variables used ih^.the 
analysis (41). Since our primary ^purpose is to identify potenti?illy important 
sources of school influences, a<iju$ted R^'s would be. extremely conservative. 
These, nevertheless, are mentionect^occassionally ;for the benefit of interested, 
readers. The adjusted R herfe would be 3.2 percent. > ' ' , 

5. Unfortunately, we have practically no informatibn available on the ^^tual-. 

t '* 

characteristics of these schools. Hence, we cannot adequately pursue what 
specifically it is about them .tha\ might actbuiht fol^ their SQCioeconomiq- 
consequences. We can, however, repoVt that two 'commonly studied cohtextuiail 
variables, student body status andability compositions, aqcount for veVy * 
little of this between school -attainment variance (about* eight and sixteen 
percent for earnings and occupational status, respectively). This applies ^ 
to our results for college-goers as well. # 

6. One reason for the lesser importance of secondary school differences ^^for, 
the carefer attainments of (jsUege men is due to the fact that high school s# 
mode&tly contribute to the probability that a studerit will enter^college. . 

We estimate that for the total sample of EEO men, roughly 13.5 percent of 

* ' i' • ■ * 

the variance in college entry is situated between sec,ondary schools. After 

control ling, for those background, ability, and school process variables 

■ . . • t / ■ ■ ' 

presented in Figure 1, however j secondary school differences explain only 
2-2 percent (unadjusted)^f the variance in college entry. ' " - 
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.'2.^^ W^^ possibility that, for college-goers, these* variabl es , 

. interacted with" college dropout versus college graduate status. Neitherj; the 

'•.■■*'.•■"• J ■ • • ' ' 

overall increment to R nor any single Irjteraction term was signi-ficant at . 
tif^ .05 level. This was observed whether or not we controlled for secondary . 
school differences. For this test, we analyzed those respondents for whom 
wie had complete data on all variables in&luded in the analysis. * ^ 
8-. The only respect in which the results from listwise present and pairwis^ 
present subsamples . are not comparable involves the effect of vocational 
curriculum on annual earnings of high school graduates. As Table 4 shows, 
the analysis based on pairwise presenly^t^ suggests that this tracking 
variable exerts no direct influence on occupational status or earnings. 
Analysis with the listwise present subsample(N=l 31 ) indicates, however, that 
vocational curriculum enrollment does enhance earningis (oV.er $1000 annually), 
f Thus, for a very select group of terminal high school graduates, this dimension 
of academic differentiation appears relevant for career achievements. The 
ambiguity in our results, therefore, precludes our drawing any conclusions 
regarding the socioeconomic consequences of vocational tracking. 
9. We have no satisfactory explanation for the significant negative earnings 
returns to college tracking for pur high school graduates and we know of no 
other study which has examined the effect of this variable for youth who did 
not subsequently enter college. Taken* at face value, the coefficient siigges-ts 
that, for youth who do not go on to college, the skills or attitudes learned 
Ijfi a college curriculum are actually negatively evaluated-by employers, .a findi 
not inconsistent with the thesis proferred by Bowles and Gintis (1976) con- 
cerning the attitudinal prerequisites necessary yor work in lower-status 
occupations. . i 



j^^^^^ that educational attainmeht Influences 

dccupatiohal -status and ear^ by employing a series of cat- 

egorical yariabl es representing 1 evel s of post-hi gh schbol educational cer- 
tification..* We found litt'le evidence of such nonlinear effects. 

11. We must note that our estimates of "school effects" are prbbably biased 
upward due to the differential; reliabiTity of the variables included In this 
analysis. "Schoqls"*are almost perfectly measured, while'our other variables 

-are undoubtedly subject to.sbme degree of error (Bielby, Hauser, and Featherman, 
1976), thus inflating estimates for "schools" vis-a-vis the remaining variables. 
iJfffortunately, we lack the reliability and validity information on most 
variables necessary to correct for attenuation. . . 

12. We^^estimate, for example, that for high school graduates the omission 

of high schools from earning functions is responsible for the following upward 
Liases: mother's education (67%); parental income (60%); and material posses- 
sions (95%). For college-goers we observe the following biases: material 
possessions (45%); Catholic background (47%); Jewish background (29%); ~ 
coiirsework (49%); and educational attainment (21%). 
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^See'iTable 1 for variable abbreviations. 
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Se variables are ordered according to assumed causal setjuencing, The model is fully-recursive; we are not 
presenting arrows to avoid unnecessary confusion. 

^ployed only in^the analysis of college goers. 



; . M^NS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF VARIABLES AND PROPORTION 

m-''- ' OF VARIANCE BETWEEN SCHOOLS, BY EDUCATIONAL '"ATTAINMENT 



It^Varlable ■ 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
I S. D. :■% 


, COLLEGE-GOERS 
*X S: D. 


- " % 


^fe's Education (MOMED) 


9,96 


2.87 


HA H 

19.1 


11 .59 


2.81 


11.5 


l eather's EduGation(PAED) 


8.77 


M ^ A 

3,12 


18.0 


11.16 


3.80 


13.3 


J Filthetr's Occupation (FAOCC) 


30.58 


1 A AP 

18. pS 


A A M 

28.4 

V 


45.84 


22.23' 


20:5 


ii; Parental Income (PAR INC) 


6681 . 


AP AA 

3503. 


A^ A 

26.8 


9428. 


6445. 


.13.0 


1 Material Possess. (ACQUIS) 


-.413 


.805 


39.1 


.306 


.841 


21.5 


|;fCathol1c(CATH0i:) 


.201 


.402 


32.5^ 


.130 . 


..337 


\ ■ 

11.3 ; 


: Jiewlsh(OEWISH) 








.081 


.272 


37.5 


Ability (ABL) ' 


5.70 


3.03 


14.3 ' 


^'.86 


4.03 . 


11.3 


Peers' College PI ans(PEER) 


4.22 


1 . 50 


21.2 


'>5.51 


1.44 


20.5 


Parental Ehcbur. for Coll. (PAR) 


1 :85 


.656 


14.3 


2.39 


.633 


16.8 


Contact with Teachers (TEACH) 


1.44 


.565 


18.9 


1.74 


.616 


14.2 


'Educational Plans ( EDEXP) 


- 1.47 


•71 


12.2 


2.25, 


.762 


12.7 


Occupational Aspir. (OCCASP) 


.453 


.499 


18.7 


65.02 


23.93 


19.5 


. College Curric.(COLLCUR) 


.112 


.315 


22.3 


, .607 


.489 


20.4 


Math. /Science Courses (COURSE) 


5.45 


3.53 


19.9 


8.97 


3.90 t- 


20.2 


Senior Rank(STAND) 


1.22 


1.12 


12.1 - 


2.33 


1.32 


5.7 


Academic Sel f- ImagetlMAGE) 


.621 


.771 


14.6 


.954 


.785 


10.0 


Vocational Curric. (VOCCUR) 


.172 


.378 


11.0 


.065 


.227 


8.8 


Occupational Status (OCC) - 


35.18 


19.81 


15.0 


62.88 


20.67 


9.3 


Earnings (EARN) . 


9971 . 


4550. 


19.0 


11977. 


5255. 


17/4 


EducationfEDUC) 








16.21 


1.97 


n 7 
M . / 


Coll. Self- Image (COL IMAGE) 








. .249 • 


.584 


14.0 


College GPA(COLGPA) 








4.75 


1.69 


12.8 


Business Ma4or(BUSINESS) 








.233 


.423 


7.7 



Engineering Major(ENGINEER) ^ - 
,Honors(HDNORS) / - 
i5 1 activity (SELECT). 



.141 • .348 14.4 
.970 i;462 9.7 
' ..•49.76 <9.39. 
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\ TABLE 2 ■ 
Gross and Net Contribution of- Schools to Varia?sce in Occupational Status and Earnings: 
HlfiH-SCHOOL .GRADUATES with Pairvise Data Present (N-338) ■ 





DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


t • 


termined . ' ^ 
bTes'^ ■ ■ . 


IDATTHMAI CTATlie 

ULvUrAiiUNML diATUS ^ 

I 


EARNINSS 

t 


NONE 


.150 




OMED. FAED.-FAOCC. PARING, ACQUIS. CATHOL. ABL 


.119 


.172 


0MEO» FAEO. FAOCC. PARINCi ACQUIS, CATHOL. ABL. PEER PAR. TEACH 


.107 i 


.172 ' 


'''^"NC. ACQUIS, CATHOL, AB!., PEER, PAR, TEACH 

DEXP. OCCASP, 


.105 


-.169.. 


. ' ' '■ ^ — ^~ — ■ >. — 

SS* '''^"NC, ACQUIS, CATHOLi ABL, PEER, PAR. TEACH, 
DEXP. OCCASP. COLLCUR. COURSE. STAND . IMAGE. VOCCURR 


.110 


.174 


J) + occ. 




.155 
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iSrosi and Net: Contribution of Schools -to Yarljnce in 'Occupational' Status and Earnings; College-Goers with Pairwise 
!;tiita Present . {N=525) \ . ^ . 



Predetennined Variables 



(1) HME 

.■(2) SES +.CATHOL+ JEWISH + ABI 

(3) 2- + PEER, PAR, TEACH ' " 

(4) 3 4 EOEXPm OCCASP. 

\ ■ - '1 

(5) " ,4 f Seniiir to Variables 

(6) :5fEDIjC\ 

(7) :6 + occ ::\ ' 

(8) 5 4 College Variables 

■ ■ ■ , ^ 

(9) 8 + EOllC- \ 
■(«)9>0CC - 
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DEPENDENT VARIABLES 



OCC STATUS ' . 

,11 1 1 « [. L. J 


EARNINGS 


R^ 




'.093: • 'l: 


.174 


.060 


J 03 


\051 ■ ' 


.099 


J51 . 


: J98 ^ 


.047 


.092 • 


.033 • 


.092 


.046 


' , .089; . 


.031 


,089 
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TAIilE4 

HlTNlll HIGH SCHOOL REGRESSION fDDEL OF OCCUPATIONlili STAIjlS AND EARNINGS: 
HIGH SCHOOL WATES HIIH PAIRWSE DATA PRESEN1\(N«338) 

Predetermined Variablei. 



EOi I m FAEO FAOCC PARINC, ACQUIS CATHOL A8L •• PEER P AR Ml EDEXP OCttSP\ COLLCyR COORSE STAND. lHA6E- ..Vp OCC 

.■II A I ' lll ' lP M I W II W i m il M I M II I III I ' I'll • — — li II lllll MM IIIIIII-^ ' — — — 



A. OCCUPATM STATUS ' . 

.. /(l) .15t .3M.,.093 ..006 -1.29 3.17 .578 

: (2) .072 .377 .080 :.006 -1.70 .426 1.23 2.18 1.26 

* ■ (3) -.021 .571 .032 -.OOf .1.78 3.52 .396 .994 1.21 1.42 .J27 7,88* 

J4) ..041 .539 . 028 -.004 -2.00 4.51 .025 , 736 . 567 1.56 ..276 6.44*, -3.13 .8lV v622 .817 .3.74 



B. EARNINGS \ , 

. (11 26. 22. .14. .030 -82 80. -8. 

,(2).20. 18. \ .15. .020 '137. 222. .23. 52. '202. 749.^ 

(3) 15. • 27, .17^ .032 .155. 215. -14 . 74. j56. 799.» .354 . 515. 

(4) 27. 17. .13. .022 -58 . 288. .54 . 26. 153. 849.V.271, 468. W 82. 380. 152\ .158. 
.(5) 28. .2..,. 17. .042 24. 201. .63. .15. W. 827.* .233. 224.' 52. 387. 126. \. 72. 32.* 



'Coefficient at least twice Its standard error. 




.034 
.060 



.004 
.020 
.025 
.052 

.on 
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TABLE 5 ; 

WITHIN HIGH SCHOOL REGRESSION MODEL OF OCCUPATIONAL STATUS^: 
COLLEGE GOERS WITH PAIRWISE DATA PRESENT CN=525). 



Predetermined 


EQUATION # 


. Variables 




(2) 




(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


'7) 


MOMED . 


Hum 

-.742 


-.805 


-.808 


-.789 


-.741 


-.710 


-.678 


FAED 


.933* 


.878* 


.837* 


.823* 


.792* 


.642 


.701* 


FAOCC 


.061 


.051 


.049 


.060 


.039 


.061 


\041 

> 


PARINC 


-.000 


-.000 


-.000 


-.000 


-.000 


-.000 


-.000 


ACQUIS 


.327-^ 


-.193 


-.283 


-.526 


-.345 


.009 


-.082 


CATHOL 


-2.42 


-1.89 


-1.83 


-.501 


-1.72 


-.441" 


-1.67 


JEWISH 


5.09 


3.76 


3.83 


3.91 


1.17 


3.75 


1.44 


ABL 


.898* 


.855* 


:-816* 


■ 112 


-.163 


-.091 


-.212 


PEER 




1.22 


.961 


.831 


.469 


.442 


.284 


PAR 




1.59 


1.18 


.390 


.547 


.882 


.Ms 


TEACH 


t 


.532 


.341 


.183 


-.003 


.586 


' .369 


EDEXi> 






1.45 


1.01 


.622 


1.19 


.806 


OCCASP 






.017 


-.018 


-.022 


-.010 


-.014 


COURSE 








.567 . 


.552 


.523 


.S12 


STAND 








2.917* 


1.85 


2.13* 


1.51 


VOCCUR 








-.835 


-.114 


-2.04 


-.781 


IMAGE 








-.303 ^. 


- . 71 7 


-.285 


-.382 . 


COLCURR 








2.75 


1.80 


2.46 


1.73 


mz 










3.04* 




2.88* 


COL IMAGE 












-2.09 


-2.T5 


C0L6PA 












2.48* 


1.91* 


BUSINESS 












-.845 


1.75 


ENGINEER 












.651 


2.84 


HONORS 












-.207 


-.924 


SELECT 












.219 


.143 



R^ .094 .106 .109 .164 .228 .201 .246 



TABLE 6 

WITHIN HIGH SCHOOL REGRESSION MODEL OF ^RNINGS; 
COLLEGE GOERS WITH PAIRWISE DATA PRESENT (N=525) 



Predetermined 

Jtarlables mi 



(2) (4) (5) (6) (7) ^787 



MOMEO 
. FAEO 
FAOCC 
PARINC 
ACQUIS 
CATHOL 
JEWISH 
ABL 
PEER 
PAR 
TEACH 
EOEXP 
OCCASP 
COURSE 
SfAND 
VOCCUR 
IMAGE 
COLCURR 
COLIMAGE 
COLGPA 
BUSfNESS 
ENGINEER 
HONORS ' 
SELECT 
EQUC 
OCC 



64. 


58. 


57. 


66. 


96. 


97. 


101 . 


75. 


■ 57. 


67. 


60, 


54. 


sC 


51. 


-14. 


-17. 


-16. 


-14. 


-16. 


-18. 


-18. 


.081 


-.088 . 


.090 


.094* 


.075 


.075 


.077 


366. 


225. 


245. 


245. 


278. 


274. 


275. 


765. 


916. 


893. 


1085. 


1040. 

1 


997. 


1009. 


2738.* 


2692.* 


2680.* 






CO ID* 




34. 


20. 


30. 


-7. 


-22. 


-26. 


-25. 


• 


14. 


76. 


63. 


8. 


-.368 


-4. 




1141.* 


1239* 


1253.* 


1309.* 


1310.* 


1304.' 




-169. 


-124. 


-108. 


49. 


47.^ 


51. 
















i 




-325. 


-306. 


-338. ^ 


,r353. 


-357. 






-5. 

/ 




-7. 


-7. 


-7. 




^ 




99. 


75. 


74. 


70. 








181. 


66. 


44. 


37. 








211. 


30. 


82. 


91. 








-128. 


-158. 


-161. 


-159. 








-380. 


-•?59. 


-289. 


-301. 










-16; 


-22. 


-11. 










321. 




288. 


- 








2168.'* 


2262.* 


2243.* 










2548.* 


2629.* 


2606.* 








-38. 


-65. 


-58. 










42. 


38. 


38. 












m. 


91. 














6. 



. 67. 

60. 
-14. 

.094* 
' 245. 

1082. 

2651.* 
-8. 

61. 

1253.* 
-109. 
-307. 
-9. 

99. 

178i ^ 

214. 
-129. 
-384. 



9. 



;059 



.079 . 081 ,089 M50 



.152 



.089 
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